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LITTLE BAREFOOT. 


‘“WuttE I sought Happiness, she fled 
Before me constantly. 
Weary, I turned to Duty’s path, 
And Happiness sought me, 
Saying, ‘I walk this road to-day: 
Ill bear thee company.’ ”’ 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE HOLLYHOCK LADIES’ TEA-PARTY. 


BY LOUISE W. DANIELSON. 


es OME, see my dollies’ tea-party,’’ said 

(4 Margie to her auntie. 

‘““Am I invited to join the party 
or only to look on?” 

‘“‘Oh, you can sit down at the table if you 
want to, but I guess you won’t,”’ replied 
Margie, with a giggle. ‘‘Get on your hat, 
*cause it’s down under the old oak-tree.”’ 

So auntie put on her sun-hat, took the 
little girl’s hand, and they ran down through 
the garden to the big oak-tree that stood near 
the wall. 

‘Now shut your eyes, and I’ll lead you to 
the table,” said Margie, when they were 
nearly there. ‘‘ Now open them.”’ 

“OQ Margie, isn’t that cute!’ exclaimed 
auntie. 

For there had sprung up during the night a 
big mushroom with five little ones around it 
inacircle. The big one was the table, spread 
with rose-leaf dishes filled with currants; 
and on the mushroom chairs sat five stately 
hollyhock ladies. Do you know how she 
made them? She chose blossoms of different 
colors, and broke off all the petals but one, 
which formed the dress, and all the green 
sepals. Then she pinched off the big stamen- 
stalk, leaving a little for a nose. On some she 
left a little of each of the petals, which stood 
out like a cap border. And there sat five old 
ladies taking tea. 

‘But they haven’t any cups,’ said auntie, 
walking toward the fence. She soon returned 
with a branch of dogbane, the pale pink, bell- 
like blossoms of which made beautiful cups; 
and they filled them with the milky juice for 
tea. 

‘There goes our own supper-bell,” said 
auntie. “‘So we must leave the hollyhock 
ladies to drink their tea alone.” 


7 


FAITH’S INTERPRETER. 


I prem his faith the best 
Who daily puts it into loving deeds 
Done for the poor, the sorrowing, and the op- 
pressed, 
For these are more than creeds; 
And, though a blinded reason oft may err, 
The heart that loves is faith’s interpreter. 
EpWARD PAYSON POWELL, 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
WILLIAM AND DOROTHY WORDS- . 
WORTH. 


No. If. Friendship Series. 
BY JANET SANDERSON, 


N old garden with a terrace walk on the 
banks of the Derwent was the play- 
yard of William Wordsworth and his 

sister Dorothy. The poet, in his later years, 
tells of the sparrow’s nest loved by Dorothy in 
this same old garden: 


“She looked at it, and seemed to fear it, 
Dreading, though wishing to be near it; 
Such heart was in her, being then 
A little prattler among men.” 


Dorothy was younger than William: she was 
an impetuous, warm-hearted child, tender and 
loving; and, the mother dying when Dorothy 
was only six years old, she naturally turned to 
William with the affections of her sunny 
nature. Many were the happy days spent in 
the old garden, which was the scene of childish 
rambles and confidences. 

William never forgot the sweet companion- 
ship and confidence of the little Dorothy of 
whom he sings: 

‘«She gave me eyes, she gave me ears, 
And humble cares, and delicate fears, 
A heart, the fountain of sweet tears, 

And love, and thought, and joy.” 


The death of the father when Dorothy was 
twelve years old caused a separation of the two 
children; and for some years they saw each 
other only at intervals. Their absence only 
stimulated their growing love for each other. 
While William was studying at Cambridge, 
Dorothy was amidst uncongenial scenes and 
circumstances. William’s visits during vaca- 
tion were blessings to both. 


‘Blessed with the presence 
Of that sole sister 
Now, after separation desolate, 
Restored to me,— such absence that she seemed 
A gift then first bestowed.” 


Even now Dorothy was hoping, wishing, and 
longing to become her brother’s lifelong com- 
panion, even willing to become servant and 
helper to him whom she knew must some day 
become great. 

College days being over, William found him- 
self trying to solve the problems of life. An 
uncertainty of aim and purpose kept him from 
fixing upon some occupation. The imbittering 
brawl of politics took possession of his mind, 
purposes remained unformed, friends blamed 
him, foes enraged him; but, in all these days 
of uncertainty and despair, the watchful love 
of his sister came as a soothing balm. 

The desire to become a poet was confided to 
her, who encouraged it heartily. When re- 
proached by a friend, she said, ‘‘I am willing 
to allow that half the virtues with which I 
fancy him endowed are the creation of my 
love; but, surely, I may be excused!’? He 
' was never afraid of comforting his sister; he 
never left her in anger; he always met her with 
joy; he preferred her society to every other 
pleasure, or, rather, ‘‘ when we were so happy 
as to be within each other’s reach, he had no 
other pleasure when we were compelled to be 
divided.” 

In time we find this sweet appreciation and 
companionship rewarded, for the legacy of a 
friend who believed in both brother and sister 
removed the cause which had kept them apart. 
With scanty means, but overflowing love, they 
made themselves a home, faced the world, and 
conquered fate. 


The late Bishop of Lincoln says of Dorothy 
at this time, ‘‘She was endowed with tender 
sensibility, with an exquisite perception of 
beauty, with a retentive recollection of what 
she saw, with a felicitous tact in discerning, 
and admirable skill in delineating natural 
objects with graphic accuracy and vivid grace- 
fulness. She weaned him from contemporary 
politics, and won him to beauty and truth.” 
And William himself says: 


‘¢ She, in the midst of all, preserved me still 
A poet; made me seek beneath that name, 
And that alone, my office upon earth.”’ 


In the little home at Racedown their real 
life began,— their dreams were realised, and 
heart yearnings satisfied. A similarity of 
taste and aim and the strong natural affections 
made existence a charm. They Lived together 
indoors and out-of-doors. | 

Dorothy’s strength of characteris a potent in- 
fluence for good upon her brother, and his ap- 
preciation of her worth and his affectionate 
sense of indebtedness to her find many memo- 
rable utterances. Coleridge’s friendship made 
at this time was a constant source of pleasure. 
The three were inseparable, for he was beloved 
by them both. 

After travelling abroad, they chose the 
Lake Country as their home, and settled 
in Dove Cottage, where the same happy Doro- 
thy labored with heart and hands in the 
kitchen and at the desk. .We hear the poet 
sing: 

‘‘ Where’er my footsteps turned 
Her voice was like a hidden bird that sang.” 


Was ever warmer or more loving praise be- 
stowed on a sister’s devotion than in his 
words?: 

‘¢ She who dwells with me, whom I have loved 
With such communion, that no place on earth 
Can ever be a solitude to me.”’ 


With William’s marriage the circle of af- 
fection was only widened. There was no wan- 
ing of sympathy: she was still the same happy, 
honored inmate of her brother’s home, the com- 
panion of all his joys. 

It was atime ofrare friendship. To the Dove 
Cottage came the most gifted men of the time 
to hold sweet converse with the great master 
and poet and his devoted sister. 

For many years brother and sister moved 
about together among the dales and vales of 
that charming district, amid the lowly homes 
where he found food for -thought and pen, 
delineating in the human life and nature the 
beauty and harmony of the common -ways. 

Dorothy took to poetical flights at times, 
and some of her poems were printed with 
her brother’s. She might easily have earned 
for herself a place in literature, had she not 
so entirely lived only for and in her brother. 

Rydal Mount was made their home in their 
last years, and here they grew old together. 
Dorothy’s last years were passed more or less 
under a cloud. Her physical condition and 
mental powers were sadly impaired, which was 
a source of great sorrow to the brother, who 
missed the affection and interest which had 
always been his. Notwithstanding the long 
and sad affliction she survived him. On being 
told of his death, she exclaimed that life had 
nothing left worth living for. For five years 
she was tenderly cared for by those who had 
so long loved the noble sister and brother, then 
was laid beside him in Grasmere churchyard. 

The tributes woven by the brother into his 
verse will perfume the sister’s memory, keep- 
ing it fresh as long as his own name has a 


place among men. To her, as well as to the 
poet, the words written by our own Whittier 
upon a blank leaf of Wordsworth’s Memoirs 
apply: 
‘¢Dear friends, who read the world aright, 
And in its common forms discern 
A beauty and a harmony 
The many never learn! 


‘¢ Kindred in soul of him who found 
In simple flower and leaf and stone 
The impulse of the sweetest lays 
Our Saxon tongue has known. 


“ Accept this record of a life 
As sweet and pure, as calm and good, 
As a long day of blandest June 
In green field and in wood. 


‘How welcome to our ears, long pained 
By strife of sect and party noise, 
The brook-like murmur of his song 
Of Nature’s simple joys! 


‘The violet by its mossy stone, 
The primrose by the river’s brim, 
And chance-sown daffodils have found 
Immortal life through him. 


‘“‘The sunrise on his breezy lake, 
The rosy tints his sunset brought, 
World-seen, are gladdening all the vales 
And mountain peaks of thought. 


“ Art builds on sand: the works of pride 
And human passion change and fall; 
But that which shares the life of God 
With him surviveth all.” 


Habits are not formed at one stroke, but grad- 
ually and insensibly ; so that, unless vigilant care 
be employed, a great change may come over the 
character without our being conscious of any. 

WHATELEY. 


SUMMER’S GOING. 


LErAvu#s are shaking on the trees, 
Where the nests are hidden; 

There’s a hush among the bees, 
As to roam forbidden; 

There’s the silk of corn that shows 
Faded tangles blowing; 

So that everybody knows, 
Darling, summer’s going. 


There’s the mist that haunts the night 
_ Into morning sailing, 
Leaving filmy webs of light 
On the grasses trailing; 
There’s the fierce red sun that glows, 
Through the vapor showing; 
So that everybody knows, 
Darling, summer’s going. 


There are insects’ wings that gleam, 
Locusts shrilly calling; 

There are silences that seem 
Into sadness falling; 

There is not another rose 

* But the sweet-brier blowing; 

So that everybody knows, 
Darling, summer’s going. 


Breathe but softest little sigh, 
Child, for vanished roses; 
For each season going by 
Something sweet discloses; 
And, if in your heart has grown 
Truth to fairer blowing, 
Summer then will be your own, 
Spite of summer’s going. 
Selected. 


When aman lives with God, his voice shall be 
as sweet as the murmur of the brook and the rustle 
of the corn. EMERSON. 
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LIVE THY CREED. 


Bu what thou seemest, live thy creed; 
Hold up to earth the torch divine; 

Be what thou prayest to be made; 
Let the Master’s step be thine. 


Fill each hour with what will last; 
Buy up the moments as they go: 
‘The life above when this is past 
Is the ripe fruit of earth below. 


Sow truth, if thou the truth wouldst reap; 
Who sows the false shall reap the vain: 
Erect and sound the conscience keep; 
From hollow words and deeds refrain. 
The Myrtle. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
; CECILE’S TWO RIDES. 


BY MAY CARTER. 


ITTLE Cecile Marston stood looking out 
from the window of her room. The 
snowflakes were still falling. The 

sight made her cry. 

“Oh, dear! I shan’t have my ride. This is 
just too mean for anything!” 

You see, it was her ninth birthday; and she 
had always had a sleigh-ride on her birthday 
ever since she could remember. 

As she stood sorrowing, she heard some one 
at the foot of the stairs call her name. 
“Cecile, child,’’ said the voice. 

She ran to the door. She knew who it was. 
‘‘T’m up here, Bessie,— upinmyroom. Come 
up! 7 

Up the stairway ran a girl about sixteen 
years old, with brown hair and pleasant eyes. 
She put her arm around Cecile, and said: 

“‘Tknow. Don’t cry any more, dear. I have 
aplan. But first we must go and get Jackie.” 

Jackie was the little boy who lived next 
door. 

‘What for?’ said Cecile. 
going to do?” 

“You wait,’’ said Bessie. 
you'll see.” 

So over to Jackie’s they went. Cecile’s 
tears were gone, and her face was full of curi- 
osity. In five minutes back they came, and 
_ Jackie with them. They had brought Jackie’s 
express cart, and they took it up the stairway 
and into Cecile’s room. Cecile was beginning 
to understand. 

“Now, Jackie, I'll tell you what we’re going 
to do,” said Bessie. ‘t You know to-day is 
Cecile’s birthday; and she always goes for a 
sleigh-ride with her uncle Bob, who lives 
away out on the Buxton road. But to-day it 
has snowed, and he hasn’t come. So we are 
going to play it. Cecile is going to dress you 
up in a big overcoat and mittens. She is going 
to harness a chair for a horse, and make your 
cart look like a sleigh. And we two are going 
to dress up, too; and then we will play go fora 
ride.” 

“Oh, good!” said Jackie and Cecile to- 
gether. 

Then they all set at work; and it was not 
long before Jackie was all bundled up like a 
driver, and Cecile was dressed in her best 
clothes, furs and-all. Then they got into the 
sleigh-cart, and such a good ride as they had 
and such wonderful things as they saw on the 
way! 

Suddenly the door-bell rang, and all— 
except Bessie, who had looked out often as 
she worked— jumped up and ran to the win- 
dow; and, lo! the sun was shining brightly. 

Cecile had begun to clap her hands, when 


‘“¢ What are we 


‘¢ After he comes, 


great, pathetic brown eyes. 


the door opened and in walked Uncle Bob. 
“Hello, Cecile! All dressed, are you? That's 
good! Expecting me, were you?” he said. 

Cecile was bewildered at first, but soon un- 
derstood that she was to have another sleigh- 
ride. Jackie disappeared suddenly; and, 
when Cecile went out to the sleigh, she found 
it was not a sleigh at all, but a hay-rack, 
which seemed to be half full of hay. But 
there were noises coming out of the hay, and 
she thought she saw a boy’s cap. And there 
was Jackie climbing up to get on the seat. 

Then Uncle Bob lifted her up; and, instead 
of being in the midst of a load of hay, lo and 
behold! she was in the midst of a load of boys 
and girls, all bundled up the same as she. 

And, lo and behold again! they were her own 
schoolmates, all of whom Uncle Bob had 
gathered up and was taking to his house. 

And, when they reached Uncle Bob’s, they all 
scrambled out and were taken into the large 
parlor, where they played games, sang their 
school songs, and told all the stories they 
knew. Then they had a lunch; and, when 
each had said good-bye and been carried to his 


or her own door, the party was declared the - 


best ever enjoyed by any of them. 

As for Cecile, she afterward told Jackie 
that she wished it might snow every birthday 
forenoon; for she had had two rides, one in a 
sleigh-cart and the other in a hay-sleigh. 


MAN must ask, and God will answer; yet we 
may not understand, 

Knowing but our own poor language, all the 
writing of His hand. 

In our meagre speech we ask Him, and he 
answers in His own. 

Vast beyond our thought the blessing that we 
blindly judge is none. 

Lucy LARcom. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A LITTLE DOG’S FAITHFULNESS. 


BY LOUISE W. DANIELSON. 


6s AY, papa, Jimmy Sayles has got an 
awful nice dog, and he says I can have 
it. Lean, can’t 1?’ 

‘Well, I den’t know,”’ said papa. 
kind of a dog is he?” 

“Jim says he’s lots of different kinds.’’ 
Papa laughed. ‘‘And he can do stacks of 
tricks and minds good’? — 

‘t Well, you mean,”’ interrupted papa. 
willing if you can persuade your mother. 
doesn’t like dogs.” 

“Pll risk her.” And away dashed Ralph 
like a whirlwind, slamming the door behind 
him so that the windows rattled. 

Mamma was not very enthusiastic over the 
proposal; but Ralph coaxed and wheedled 
until at last she consented if he would prom- 
ise to keep the dog in the barn, and on no 
condition let him come into the house. 

The next morning Jack arrived,—a little 
dog with a rough brown coat, white breast 
and feet, a comical little stub of a tail, and 
““The homeliest 
dog I ever saw,’’ was papa’s verdict. 

But he was a most well-behaved little ani- 
mal, as Ralph had said. He was a fine play- 
fellow for the children, who loved to put him 
through his tricks, which he never refused to 
do, but would howl so piteously when they 
got too insistent that Ralph or mamma was 
sure to interfere. He never tried to sneak 
into the house, but would stand patiently by 
the kitchen door, wagging his stump of a tail, 


‘* What 


“Dm 
She 


with such a beseeching look in his eyes that 
even mamma herself was seen quietly letting 
him in, He would run and bring papa’s slip- 
pers or paper or mamma’s ball of darning 
yarn, and, in fact, soon won the hearts of all, 
even Katie, the maid, who would run and 
wipe up his muddy tracks on the kitchen floor 
a dozen times a day, saying, ‘‘ But sure he’s a 
good little baste.” 

Although he loved them all, he considered 
himself Ralph’s special slave, and was per- 
fectly happy when allowed to go to walk with 
him; and Ralph was very fond of ‘‘ my dog,” 
and delighted to show him off to the other 
boys. Ralph taught him to stand guard over 
his coat or hat, and nothing could induce the 
dog to leave his post without his master’s 
permission, 

One afternoon Ralph and some other boys 
went off into the woods after chestnuts, taking 
Jack. They didn’t find any nuts, and Ralph 
got tired of carrying his basket. So he called 
Jack, and ordered him to stay by it till he 
came back. The boys had built a hut early in 
the summer, farther in the woods, and, when 
they reached it, they found the roof had fallen 
in, so they began to repair it; and, before they 
realized, it had got so dark that they had to 
hurry home the shortest way, and then were 
late to supper. 

The next morning Jack didn’t come for his 
breakfast, Katie said; but Ralph had got up 
late, and hurried off to school, saying, ‘‘ Oh, 
he’ll come.” 

But at dinner-time he had not been seen; 
Papa dropped a suggestion of poison that sent 
Sallie away from the table in tears, and Ralph 
went back to school feeling rather gloomy. 

It was after recess, and Ralph was sitting 
with his geography before him, trying to keep 
his mind on the continent of Asia, when sud- 
denly he remembered how he had left Jack to 
guard the basket. He gave such a jump that 
Miss Andrews looked at him reprovingly and 
tapped the desk with her pencil. It was lucky 
for Ralph that he didn’t have to recite any 
more that afternoon, for I fear he would have 
made a dead failure. 

Just as soon as school was out, he told Fred 
Smith about it; and they started off for the 
woods at a quick pace. They whistled and 
called for some time without any response, but 
at last Ralph thought he heard a faint howl; 
and, dashing through the bushes in the direc- 
tion of the sound, they came upon poor Jack, 
faint and hungry, with a more pathetic look 
than ever in his big brown eyes, but still 
bravely guarding the basket. 

He was wild with delight when he saw Ralph, 
who petted his favorite to his heart’s content, 
and hurried him off home, where a plateful 
of the biggest, sweetest bones was awaiting 
him. 

When papa heard the story, he looked grave, 
and, calling Ralph into the library, talked so 
seriously that Ralph felt “like the biggest 
sinner alive.” 

‘“You have no right to have an animal that 
is so faithful unless you have some considera- 
tion for him. I wish my boy could be trusted 
as well as his dog can.” , 

‘Oh, do let me keep him, and J’ll never for- 
get him again,’’ pleaded Ralph. And he never 
did; but Jack is loved more than ever by all 
the family, who delight to tell— when Ralph 
is not around—the story of the little dog’s 
faithfulness. 


Anger turns the nnd out of doors, and bolts the 
entrance. PLUTAROH, 


Every Other Sunday. 


EMERSON’S HOME, CONCORD, MASS, 


BUTTERFLIES THAT FLY HIGH. 


OTH in the Himalayas and in the Andes 
butterflies have been found at heights 
ranging up to 16,000 feet, and in the 

Alps they are quite common at 9,000 feet. The 
very highest elevation so far observed is 16,626 
feet, where they were found by M. Bonpland 
on the slopes of Chimborazo. Sir J. D. Hooker 
found butterflies on the slopes of the Hima- 
layas at about the same height. He speaks of 
“the amazing quantity of superb butterflies, 
many large tropical swallowtails, black, with 
a scarlet eye on the wings.’”? The South Amer- 
ican high-flying butterflies belong to the fam- 
ily of Colia dimera, the Asiatic that of the 
Pieris callidice. The explorer, Sir Martin Con- 
way, also found them at high altitudes in the 
Himalayas. 


Great works are performed not by strength, 
but by perseverance. STEELE. 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST CHOIR. 


USSIA boasts of the world’s greatest 
R choir. It is in the cathedral of Alex- 
ander Nevski in St. Petersburg, and is 
attached to a convent erected in honor of the 
patron saint of Russia. Its members are all 
monks chosen from the best voices in all the 
Russian monasteries. When a fine singer ap- 
pears among the novitiates, he is sent to the 
monastery of Alexander Nevski, where he is 
trained as carefully as an opera singer, and re- 
mains there, doing nothing except assisting at 
mass in the morning and vespers in the after- 
noon until he becomes aged, when he retires 
ona pension. Some of the voices are of mar- 
vellous strength and sweetness; and it is said 
that some members of the choir can shatter a 
thin glass into fragments by singing into it, so 
powerful are the ‘vibrations of their tones. 
The monks are all vegetarians: they never 
eat meat. The rules of the church forbid them 
to shave, and their hair is worn like a woman’s. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
EMERSON’S HOME. 


No. II. Homes of American Authors. 
BY EVELYN E. MORSE. 


HEN the birds are singing next spring 
in the month of May, 1903, the twenty- 
fifth day, ‘we may celebrate the one 

hundredth anniversary of the birth of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. 

He lived most of his life in the quiet town of 
Concord, Mass., though Boston was his birth- 
place. The old house where he was born, like 
Ben Franklin’s house, which stood in a neigh- 
boring street, has long since disappeared; and 
garden and house-lot are now covered with 
stores and offices. 

We are glad that the comfortable white 
house with green blinds, to which he took his 
wife, and in which his daughter still lives, 
may be seen standing on the village street of 
Concord,— the Concord that every school boy 
and girl knows as the scene of the first battle 
of the Revolutionary War, and which Emerson 
himself has made to be remembered in his 
“Concord Hymn”? when he wrote: — 


‘« By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world.” 


Emerson knew well the history of those 
patriots, and in his younger days had seen many 
of the old minute-men, and he was proud of 
them; but he himself was a man of peace, not 
a warrior. 

He was full of quiet fun, and must have been 
much amused when he was told soon after his 
marriage that he must attend to some stray 
pigs that were doing damage in a neighbor’s 
grounds, as that duty was always given to a 
newly married man. He probably did it gra- 
ciously, for he never shirked any duty as a 
citizen. 

He loved the hills that stretched off to Lin- 
coln on the east of his house, and the meadow 


behind the house that led down to a brook 
which flowed into the Concord River, and his 
garden where he planted vegetables and his 
wife planted flowers. 

Long walks he used to take through the.. 
woods to Walden Pond, and he wrote of the 
delight he took in his wood-lot which he 
bought, and where he went with hatchet and 
axe to make paths; and he says, ‘‘I fancy the 
birds know me and even the trees make little 
speeches or hint them.”’ ; 

In his young days he and his brother had 
driven his mother’s cows from’ their house to 
pasture on what is now Boston Common; and 
from that time on he had looked at the big 
earth and all its wonders with his splendid, 
bright blue eyes,*° which proved to be poet’s 
eyes, seeing always beauty, and near the end 
of his life, as he was shown a deep red rose,‘ 
he gravely said, ‘‘I take off my hat to it.” 

He loved children, and his own little folk 
were allowed to come into his study, the room 
at the right of the door, while he was working. 

His word to his son, ‘‘You are bound to 
be healthy and happy,” he always followed 
himself; for, though not strong naturally, he 
took good care of himself, and lived to be 
nearly eighty years old. 

He taught school for a little while, but soon 
found that it was not the work he could do 
best. His ambition was to be a minister, and 
he was first settled in the Second Church (Uni- 
tarian) of Boston, where he was heartily loved 
and admired; but after a short time he gave up 


_ preaching from a regular pulpit, and began to 


write and lecture. 

His prose writings, which are mostly in the 
form of essays, are full of high thoughts ex- 
pressed in the most beautiful language, and 
seem almost like gold mines, so full are they 
of rich treasures to him who will seek for 
them. 

He saw all with a poet’s eye; nothing to him 
was mean orlow. He wrote many poems, some 
that must wait for reading till one is older, but 
others that are simple enough for a child to 
understand. Read his ‘‘ Humblebee,” and lis- 
ten to his ‘‘mellow, breezy bass.” 


‘“‘ Hot midsummer’s petted crone, 
Sweet to me thy drowsy tone 
Tells of countless sunny hours, 
Long days, and solid banks of flowers.”’ 


And his pretty fable of the mountain and the 
squirrel seems to explain what Emerson be- 
lieved, that each may do his own part. The 
squirrel says to the mountain: — 


“Tf I’m not so large as you, 
You are not so small as I, 
And not half so spry. 
T’ll not deny you make 
A very pretty squirrel track ; 
Talents differ; all is well and wisely put; 
If I cannot carry forests on my back, 
Neither can you crack a nut.”’ 


So did Emerson want everybody to think 
out his own thoughts and live his own life; 
but he must live and he must think, and he 
says to us in trumpet tones,— 

‘So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When Duty whispers low, Thou must, . 
The youth replies, J can.” 


In Sleepy Hollow Cemetery, on the hill in 
Concord, you may see a great rose quartz bowl- 
der, with a simple inscription of name and 
date, which marks the grave of Emerson, the 
man who lived so sweet, so pure a life that 
he stands as a type in America of all that is 
strong and gentle in manhood. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
HONOR BRIGHT. 


BY LIDA C. TULLOCH. 


oe RE you going out, mamma?’’ asked 
little Marguerite, when Mrs. Walton 
came into the room with her hat and 
cloak on. 

‘¢ Yes, dear.” 

‘May I go with you?” 

“‘T cannot let you go with me to-day, Mar- 
guerite; for] am inahurry. I must get some 
braid for Miss Nora, so that she can finish 
your dress.” 

Marguerite’s face grew sad as she listened; 
for she was a mother’s girl, and felt very 
lonely when Mrs. Walton was not in the house. 

“You must not look so sorrowful, darling,” 
her mother said. ‘Little girls should be 
merry. Ishall not be long away, and while I 
am gone you can sit with Miss Nora. Perhaps 
she will give you a needle and thread, so that 
you can make something for your doll.” 

‘Td rather go out on the steps and watch 
for you, mamma.”’ 

‘““Very well, you may, if you will promise 
not to leave the steps. There are so many 
bicycles and automobiles in the street, in addi- 
tion to the horses, that I am afraid to have 
you out alone.”’ 

So Marguerite went to the front door with 
her doll and a porch cushion, and seated her- 
self on the top step. 

‘*Good-bye,”’ said her mother, stooping to 
kiss her. ‘I will soon be home. You won’t 
leave the steps, honor bright, Marguerite ?” 

“Honor bright, mamma.”’ 

Now this was a watchword between mother 
and daughter. Young as Marguerite was, 
_Mrs. Walton tried to inculcate in her child’s 
mind a sense of honor in all her actions and 
thoughts,—honor to herself, her playmates, 
her parents, her God, rightly judging that she 
would grow up to be a truer friend, a more 
dutiful daughter, a better Christian, if her 
life was governed by this quality of character. 

Marguerite wistfully watched her mother 
depart on her errand; but she soon became 
interested in those who passed by, and before 
very long the children came from school and 
began to play on the sidewalk. 

‘*Come down with us!”’ they called to her. 

“T can’t. My mother told me not to leave 
the steps.”’ 

‘‘Has she gone away ?”’ 

a3 Yes; 

‘* Well, she won’t know it if you come down 
for just a little while. We’re going to jump 
rope.”’ 

Marguerite was sorely tempted, for she 
dearly loved the sport mentioned; but to 
herself she said, ‘‘ Honor bright,’’ as she shook 
her head in refusal. 

The children danced away, leaving her with 
only Alberta for amusement. She took the 
doll on her lap, and called her attention to all 
the interesting objects within sight. Alberta 
stared at them with wide, unwinking eyes and 
a fixed smile. 

A breeze swept over the steps, catching the 
lace scarf which was over the doll’s shoulders. 
As that young lady put up no saving hand, it 
was blown to the pavement, where the flimsy 
thing fluttered along, in great danger of reach- 
ing the street and being lost among the 
carriages. 

Marguerite looked up and down the side- 
walk. There was no one in sight to pick up 
the airy trifle. The children had skipped 
round the corner, and at the moment there 


A HAPPY GROUP.—C. PorigEu. 


were no passersby. She could not bear to 
lose the pretty scarf. So she sprang down the 
steps and rescued it, just as it was falling 
from the curb into the mire of the street. 

When Mrs. Walton returned, Marguerite 
was sitting on the top step just as she had 
been left. But, although the child rose eagerly 
to meet her mother, there was a shade of 
trouble on her face. 

‘‘Why, what is the matter?’ asked Mrs. 
Walton, after kissing her. ‘Did you miss 
mamma so much?” 

‘Oh, yes, I missed you mamma every min- 
ute; and I tried to mind you”’— 

‘* Well, dear.”’ 

‘* Honor bright, mamma.”’ 

‘* Honor bright.” 

‘‘T didn’t mean to leave the steps,— indeed, 
I didn’t,— but the wind blew Alberta’s scarf 
on to the pavement, and I ran down and picked 
it up. I came right back again, and I’m 
sorry.” 


Mrs. Walton tenderly kissed the child’s 
tremulous lips, and in her heart there was a 
feeling of thankfulness that her little girl was 
learning the meaning of truth and honor so 
well. 

‘“We will have to call it an accident this 
time,”? she said. ‘tI am sure you did not 
mean to disobey, but it was right to tell me. 
Now think no more about it. We will go to 
the garden, and cut some roses for the tea 
table; and see if you can’t find an extra fine 
one to put by papa’s plate.” 


TRuTH is a strong and widening stream 
That floweth evermore, 
And knowledge but the nearer waves 
That break upon the shore. 
C. H. CRANDALL. 


€ 


Bur what are past or future joys ? 
The present is our own. 
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Since happiness is necessarily the supreme object 
of our desires, and duty the supreme rule of our 
actions, there can be no harmony in our being ex- 
cept our happiness coincides with our duty. 

WHEWELL. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE RESCUE. 
BY MARY A. HALEY. 


UT in the Atlantic Ocean, several miles 
from the mainland, are a group of 
islands. On one of them is a light- 

house. At the time this story was written, the 
only inhabitants of the island were the light- 
keeper’s family, consisting of himself, his 
wife, his little daughter Winifred, and an as- 
sistant light-keeper. Most children would 
think this a dull place, but Winifred did not 
find itso. True, there were no schools and no 
delightful schoolmates: but, then, there were 
no tiresome lessons and no staying after school 
in a hot, close school-room. 

In the winter, when the air was one mass 
of flying snowflakes, Winifred would watch 
them, and make all kinds of fairy stories with 
the little feathery flakes as real people. Then, 
when great storms arose and shook the build- 
ing, and huge waves dashed against it as if try- 
ing to drag it from its foundations, Winifred’s 
eyes would sparkle as if she were listening to 
sweet music. 

In the summer, that was the loveliest time of 
all. After lessons with her mamma, she would 
wander around the island, gathering the spark- 
ling stones half hidden in the grass, and mak- 
ing dainty bouquets of the red pimpernel, to 
see if it would close its pretty blossoms before 
a storm approached. 

The island was composed of enormous rocks 
rising high in the air, with grassy spots scat- 
tered here and there. 

The only bit of beach was a little inlet worn 
between two rocks by the continual beating of 
the breakers. This chasm was like a high- 
studded room, its ceiling the blue sky, and 
having an open door leading to the beautiful 
ocean. This little beach could be reached only 
by a ladder, which was always kept near it. 
Two-row boats, used to convey the family to 
the mainland, were usually fastened here. 

This opening was called ‘‘the Churn,” be- 
cause in stormy weather, at high tide, the 
waves would dash into this chasm, and, strik- 
ing against the sides with a swirl, would foam 
and struggle and then rush upward like an en- 
raged fountain. 

It was our little girl’s great delight at such 
times to put on her little bathing suit, and sit 
on the edge of the Churn, while the roaring 
spray fell on her like a shower of rain. Her 
parents and their visitors went into this chasm 
at low tide to bathe ; but Winifred, although 
twelve years old, was too timid to venture on 
the steep ladder. She had a tiny boat which 
she had learned to manage in a little pond on 
the island. 

One day, in the early summer, her mamma 
and the assistant had gone to the mainland, 
and her papa was fishing off the rocks at some 
distance from the Churn. 

When he went away, he said to Winifred, 
jestingly, ‘‘ You stay here and watch the light- 
house ; and, if any one comes to steal it, ring 
the dinner-bell.”’” The 
light-house were joined by a covered way, and 
the child spent some time running up and down 
this passage. She used to run down the long 
incline so fast that her hair stood out straight 
behind her. Suddenly it grew dark ; and, look- 


dwelling- house and — 


ing through the narrow windows, she saw that 
a black thunder-cloud had overspread the sky. 

As she stood gazing over the water, she 
saw a small yacht lying on its side, while its 
sail touched the water. In the boat were three 
men struggling to right it. Winifred had 
seen enough of squalls to know that the men 
were in great danger ; and, seizing the bell, she 
rang it with all her might to summon her 
father. The next moment the’ yacht turned 
over, and the men clung to its sides. 

‘‘T must help them!” she cried ; and the 
timid child, who had never dared to descend 
the ladder, now lowered it quickly, then swung 
down the remaining boat, and in a few seconds 
was pulling with all her strength to the strug- 
gling men. 

‘*God help my brave girl!” said the light- 
keeper as he reached the edge of the chasm, 
and saw what she was doing. He lowered a 
clumsy raft (as both boats were in use), and 
was swiftly paddling toward her. One man 
had been rescued, and the other was trying to 
crawl into her boat. The third man had just 
relaxed his grip and was sinking, when the 
light-keeper’s raft swung round toward him. 

It was a very limp little figure that papa car- 
ried up the ladder, and laid on a lounge by the 
kitchen fire; but warmth and rest soon re- 
stored her. 

‘‘Papa, were any drowned ?”’ 

‘‘No, dear: you saved two, and I caught up 
one. Iam proud of my little girl.” 

‘Papa, I shall never be afraid of the ladder 
again.”’ < 

The little girl’s herqic deed was mentioned 
in all the papers ; but that did not trouble her, 
for she never read them. But what did sur- 
prise her very much was a present that came 
soon afterward from the men whose lives she 
had saved. It was a darling little boat with 
‘Tue Rescue,’’ on the end, in silver letters. 


VACATION OVER. 


BAcK again to school, dears: 
Vacation days are done. 

You’ve had your share of frolic, 
And lots of play and fun. 

You’ve fished in many a brook, dears, 
And climbed up many a hill. 

Now back again to school, dears, 
To study with a will. 


We all can work the better 
For having holiday, 

For playing ball and tennis, 
And riding on the hay. 

The great old book of Nature 
Prepares us plain to see 

How very well worth learning 
All other books may be. 


So back again to school, dears: 
Vacation time is done. 
You’ve had a merry recess, 
With lots and lots of fun. 
You’ve been like colts in pasture, 
Unused to bit and rein. 
Now steady, ready, children; 
It’s time to march and train. 


Tis only dunces loiter, 
When sounds the school-bell’s call. 
So fall in rank, my boys and girls, 
And troop in, one and all. 
For school is very pleasant 
When, after lots of fun, 
Vacation days are over, 
And real work’s begun, 
MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
TICONDEROGA. 


BY EDWARD A. RAND. 


“ORNING on the mountain-tops; morn- 

VI ing in the valleys, down along the 

blue waterway connecting Lakes 
Champlain and George; morning in all the 
fields flushed with the brightness and hope of 
spring. 

A May morning, the 10th, in the year 1775, 
and Champlain and George hold out their 
stainless surfaces like great shields to be 
embossed in every ripple with the gold of the 
sunshine sweeping over the azure mountain 
summits. 

Three features are specially to be noticed 
in the view: the waterway, the mountain 
ridges of blue, and, on the western side of the 
crystal water, a fort. This is Ticonderoga. 
It is a fortress upon which millions of dollars 
have been spent, reckoning money in the 
American and modern way; but all the ex- 
pensive outlay has not prevented decay, and 
the fort is in need of repairs. 

What an important route this is! Below is 
Lake George, and beyond is New York. 
Above is Lake Champlain, and beyond is 
Canada. How many feet have left their print 
on the shores bordering Ticonderoga,— feet 
above which flamed the banners of France! 
On lake and river have shot like arrows 
the canoes of Indians painted for battle. In 
their scarlet coats, as if another suit of war- 
paint, the soldiers of England have swarmed 
along these shores. Half a hundred or so are 
up behind the fortress walls and in their beds 
this morning. But this fort has been pre- 
viously in the hands of France. In 1755 
French spades went down into the soil; and, 
French brains guiding the work, the French 
will urged it on. They gave the fort a beauti- 
ful name. In the air was the music of falling 
waters. They thought of home. They heard 
the notes of the chime-bells stealing out of the 
gray church towers, and echoing across the 
fields. In the music of the water did some 
one think of chimes echoing from buried 
church towers? ‘‘Carillon’? (a chime of 
bells), ‘‘Carillon this fort shall be called,” 
they said. It was not a happy change when in 
later years musical Fort Carillon became gut- 
tural Fort Ticonderoga, 


This morning in May, 1775, no Frenchmen 


are about, no whooping Indians. Only Eng- 


lishmen are peacefully sleeping in their beds - 


behind the gray stone walls. One can but 
think of certain warlike facts, though. This 
Ticonderoga is in the gateway of a still impor- 
tant passageway to the north, and a passage- 
way to the south also. Last month, at Lex- 
ington and Concord, there was an ugly military 
unpleasantness, on one side of which were 
Yankee farmers and on the other side Eng- 
land’s trained troops. If an old-time firelock 
had gone off in every Yankee kitchen in the 
land, the excitement could not have been 
An American army, such as it is, has 
closed round Boston wherever it could throw 
up a breast-work or make a sentry walk his 
rounds; and the British. can only escape by 
taking to their warships in the harbor, and 
flight by sea would be a confession of defeat. 

Warships! What a help would be an 
American Navy! A line of vessels patrolling 
Champlain and George would be a wall to 
America and a menace to Canada. There 
would then be no English sleepers in those 
fortress beds, no scarlet sentry at the gate. 
But where is the sign of an American navy? 


See ee 
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You glance up toward Lake Champlain and 
down toward Lake George, and shake your 
head. Where are American sailors? The 
soldiers in the American ranks about Boston 
have only seen land-lubber service. What 
pluck or daring is there to any of them? 
Let off a morning gun from those grim walls 
before us, and just the ponderous reverber- 
ations of the discharge, rolling and crashing 
and growling among the rocky mountain 
slopes, would frighten off a big fleet of in- 
vaders. The garrison, though, prefer to sleep 
than to fire cannon. Artillery exercise at sun- 
rise is not enjoyable. The one sentry at the 
gate may prefer to doze and dream about the 
superiority of the British soldier. Carillon,— 
chime-bells,— the noise of those falling waters, 
a few sweet bird-notes thrown in, all make this 
May morning drowsy, soporific, luxuriously 
sleepy. But look! What is the meaning of 
those boats? They are crossing from the 
Vermont shore! Not many, but enough to be 
interesting and suspicious; and, as they come 
nearer, you say that those objects sticking out 
stealthily may be broom-barrels or bean-poles, 
and possibly walking-sticks, but they make 
you think of gun-barrels! When they land, 
there is no doubt about it. Eighty-three men, 
soldiers, for good or ill, have crossed the 
glassy water at sunrise. ‘‘Friends and fellow 
soldiers,”’ cries their leader, ‘‘we must this 
morning quit our pretensions to valor or pos- 
sess ourselves of this fortress; and, inasmuch 
as it is a desperate attempt, I do not urge it 
on, contrary to will. You that will not under- 
take voluntarily, poise your firelock!” 

Who will stand that test? Faint hearts can 
go back if they do not wish to go forward. 
So in another way the immortal Gideon tested 
and reduced his big mortal band. So the 
Maccabean captain let the newly married and 
others slip out of his army. . ‘‘ Poise your fire- 
lock!”? Not one antique musket was poised. 
“Face to the right!” cries the doughty 
leader. They face, and march toward the 
fortress gate. 

What serious things depend on trifles! A 
boulder getting out of its place may set a 
mountain avalanche in motion. A word may 
unmake an empire. Yes, a trifle may balance 
a crown in the scales of destiny. The doors 
of a palace may swing on the hinge of a word, 
and a king go in as the issue of a whisper. 
In the case of this May-fortress, the door, the 
wicket in the gate, chanced to be open. If it 
were only shut and a mortar shoved against 
it! The wicket though, is open; and Destiny 
enters! It will enter rather, soon as those men 
now on the rush can get into it. I have an 
old history, and among its rough woodcuts 
is a picture of the surprise of Ticonderoga. 
Nine men are on the run for the humble 
wicket. A tenth one is partly in sight, half 
his face, half his hat, and his gun-barrel. 
Whether the rest of him ever got to the foot 
I cannot say. At their head is that leader who 
so quietly said, ‘‘ Face to the right!’’ He is 
now with an almost demoniac energy brandish- 
ing a threatening sword, while the terrified 
sentry is flung through the wicket with sur- 
prising agility. He has fired his fusil,— rather, 
he tried to fire it. Just snapped! that is all. 
What if the fusil had gone off, and alarmed 
the garrison! This is another trifle. A fusil 
is only a small firelock, the ancient flint-and- 
steel gun; and there are gray-bearded old 
gunners living who can recall the mortifying 
failures of such guns in their youth. Such a 
mortifying lapse from duty at Ticonderoga is 
‘on record. That faithless fusil is on one side, 


Ticonderoga is in the other scale, and up may 
go the fortress. We shall see. Upon the 
heels of the sentry’s tumble through the 
wicket comes the continued mad rush of that 
sunrise party, and every guard inside the fort 
goes down before it like grass before the roll 
of to-day’s lawn-mower. And now, hark! 

What is it the sleepers in their comfortable 
fortress beds may have been dreaming of ? All 
of Ticonderoga’s scarlet warriors must some 
time have seen the boats of the Indian leaping 
the rapids in the river, and through more than 
one drowsy brain may have been stealing an 
uneasy, ghostly fear of Ticonderoga’s old as- 
sailants, the redskins of the forest, when, hark! 
what is it that gives the lie to any aspect of 
security, and startles the drowsiest slumberer ? 
Sharp, shrill, echoing, terrifying, rises and 
swells the Indian war-whoop! It is sounded 
on the fortress parade! And there in hollow 
square, one intimidating side toward each of 
Ticonderoga’s barracks, is seen Liberty’s little 
army, Ethan Allen at the head of the Ameri- 
cans! What a mocking salute on that parade 
ground to the yanishing authority of Great 
Britain! What a sunrise greeting to the gar- 
rison! And then that demand at the door of 
the apartment of Delaplace, the commander 
of Ticonderoga! It is: an unusual military 
greeting, disrespectful and mortifying, ‘‘ Come 
forth instantly, or I will sacrifice the whole gar- 
rison!’? It is Ethan Allen thundering away. 
The door swings back, and an indignant com- 
mander in dishabille hurries out, swinging his 
breeches. ‘‘ By what authority ?’ he demands. 

And then is heard that Hebraic and Amer- 
ican formula of demand so famous in history: 
‘*In the name of the Great Jehovah and the 
Continental Congress! ”’ 

As a matter of fact, there is no Continental 
Congress in existence,— sunrise, May 10. There 
will be one this very day at Philadelphia; and, 
when on the 18th the crawling news of this 
event on the 10th will get to it, it may fittingly 
rejoice that at the sight of Ethan Allen’s 
sword brandished above his head the British 
commander ceased further parley, and sur- 
rendered. Never under more peculiar circum- 
stances did a man make his toilet than Com- 
mander Delaplace, who, as he dresses, thinks 
in a daze that he has lost Ticonderoga’s walls 
and stores and oyer a hundred cannon. 

It is over one hundred and twenty-five years 
ago this present May that a few plucky Connec- 
ticut men planned the capture of Ticonderoga, 
pushed northward, rallied enough Green Moun- 
tain boys and Massachusetts minute-men to 
make the thing hopeful, and secured such help 
in Ethan Allen as to make it reasonably cer- 
tain; and from it came those sunrise boats 
heading for Ticonderoga. Who to-day, though 
the deafest of the deaf, cannot, on reading 
the story, hear that fierce war-whoop from the 
Yankee hollow square on the old parade 
ground of Ticonderoga? It was the announce- 
ment of an early arrival, the challenge of an 
attempt, and the yell of victory, all in one. 


THE BEST DAY. 


Some skies may be gloomy, 
Some moments be sad, 

But everywhere, always, 
Some souls must be glad; 

For true is the saying 
Proclaimed by the-seer, 

‘Each day is the best day 
Of somebody’s year!”’ 


Each day finds a hero, 
Each day helps a saint, 
Each day brings to some one 
A joy without taint. 
Though it may not be my turn 
Or yours that is near, 
‘Rach day is the best day 
Of somebody’s year!” 


The calendar sparkles 

With days that have brought 
Some prize that was hoped for, 

Some good that was sought. 
High deeds happen daily, 

Wide truths grow more clear, 
‘ach day is the best day 

Of somebody’s year!” 


No sun ever rises 
But brings joy behind, 
No sorrow in fetters 
The whole earth can bind. 
How selfish our fretting, 
How narrow our fear ! 
‘ach day is the best day 
Of somebody’s year!” 
PRISCILLA LEONARD, in Youth’s Companion. 


LORD SALISBURY. 


ORD SALISBURY’S fondness for ani- 
mals is well known, but it is perhaps 
not general knowledge that he has a 
favorite cat. It is a cross between a Persian 
tabby and a chinchilla gray, and has the name 
of Floss. It is sleek and well-bred, with fur as 
soft as down,— just the sort of cat one would 
expect to find in the aristocratic atmosphere 
of Hatfield House. She is allowed the free run 
of the place, and, when she sees her master, 
displays all the signs of feline emotion which 
pleased and happy cats are wont to manifest. 
Then Lord Salisbury talks to her; and those 
who have been frequent spectators of the scene 
declare that the cat replies in its best language, 
—a series of murmurs and soft purrs. As 
soon as Lord Salisbury sits down, the cat takes 
possession of his knee; and there the ex-pre- 
mier will allow it to remain, stroking and talk- 
ing to it. At home it is his most constant 
companion. Boston Journal, 


A TRUST SONG. 


STRONG with a trust in God above, 
His own good time I wait, 

Content to follow in the path 
That leads home, soon or late. 

So, with a faith that falters not, 
Dll sing, as best I can, 

The song of love that faileth not, 
The love of God to man! : 


Our Father’s arm is strong and sure: 
His heart is, oh! so kind, 

As those who lean upon His love 
And trust Him most will find. 

How deep, how true, His friendship is, 
You cannot know or guess, 

Until you take Him at His word, 
And prove His promises. 


I feel the presence of His love 
About me all the time. 
I never seem to be alone, 
As up life’s hill I climb. 
He cheers me, when I weary grow, 
By tender words and sweet, 
And makes the rough roads pleasant ways 
Where earth and heaven meet. 
EBEN E. REXFORD. 
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SEED THOUGHTS: 


SELFISHNESS is only another name for short- 
sightedness.— Ivan Panin. 


He is a wise man that can avoid evil: he isa 
patient man that can endure it; but he is a 
valiant man that can conquer it.— Quarles. 


THERE ought to be nothing vague about re- 
ligion. Of all simple and clear convictions, 
what we believe about the eternal verities 
should be clearest and simplest. 


Emerson said: ‘t That only which we have 
within can we see without. If we meet no 
gods, it is because we harbor none. If there 
be grandeur in us, we will find it in porters 


and sweeps.”’ 


ALIKE for the nation and the individual the 
one indispensable requisite is character,— 
character that does and dares as well as en- 
dures, character that is active in the per- 
formance of virtue no less than firm in the re- 
fusal to do aught that is vicious or degraded.— 
Theodore Roosevelt. 


THE radiance of the light-house does not de- 
pend upon the size of the match that kindles 
the lamp. And what if your ability be small? 
God’s power is limitless. Do your duty. 
Scratch your match. Apply what energy you 
have, and even the tiny flame of your life may 
result in a wide illumination over the sea of 
human sorrow and danger. 


Aw. honest, earnest seekers of God are in 
heart united, whether they know it or not. 
Though distinct as the billows, they are one 
as the sea; though distinct as the colors of 
the rainbow they are one as the pure white 
light which those colors compose. The mount 
of truth has many paths. Those who are as- 
cending by different ways will be led onward 
and upward by the Holy Ghost, till eventually 
they find themselves standing side by side be- 
for the throne of the Eternal.— Alfred W. Mom- 


erve. 


LANGUAGE OF FLAGS. 


O ‘strike the flag” is to lower the na- 

tional colors in token of submission. 

Flags are used as the symbol of rank 

and command, the officers using them being 

called flag officers. Such flags are square, to 
distinguish them from other banners. 

A ‘‘flag of truce”’ is a white flag displayed 
to an enemy to indicate a desire for a parley or 
consultation. 

The white flag is the sign of peace. After a 
battle, parties from both sides often go out to 
rescue the wounded or bury the dead, andar 
the protection of a white flag. 

The red flag is a sign of defiance, and is 
often used by revolutionists. In our service it 
is a mark of danger, and shows a vessel to be 
receiving or discharging her powder. 

The black flag is the sign of piracy. The 
yellow flag shows a vessel to be at quarantine, 
and is the sign of contagious disease. A flag 
at half-mast means mourning. Fishing and 
other vessels return with a flag at half-mast to 
announce the loss or death of some of the men. 

Dipping a flag is lowering it slightly and 
then hoisting it again, to salute a vessel or 
’ fort. 

If the President of the United States goes 
afloat, the American flag is carried in the bow 
of his barge or hoisted at the main of the ves- 
sel on board of which he is. 

School Journal. 


EDITOR'S CHAIR. 


Wuat is more inspiring than Autumn, with 
the proofs of harvest fulness everywhere ? 
Here is the result of long, patient preparations. 
Line on line, day on day, law on law, steadily 
the processes have gone on, until the October 
suns shine on nature’s triumphs in field and on 
hill-slope. Triumphs, indeed, in a grand way, 
and on a majestic scale. 

But how has the glory come, and by what 
mighty means has this marvellous array been 
accomplished ? Through the power of the lit- 
tle and the strength of the obscure. Atoms of 
all kinds, atoms in every form, have combined, 
pouring ceaseless, constructive force into the 
myriad channels of summer growth, and here 
these atoms appear in the wondrous whole, so 
beautiful, so impressive, so inspiring. 

Behold the lesson, faithful workers! Take 
heart, and be brave. Take heed, and be wise. 
The work of the Sunday School, the training 
of the home, are similar. The atoms of in- 
struction and influence go to make that final 
product, character. The man of action, the 
leader in thought, the mature individual, are 
not created by any other process than this. 
Take the prophetic view, look beyond the child 
to the man, and lose not faith. 

The Harvest Festivals held in churches are 
full of instruction. They create gratitude, they 
stir admiration, they arouse sentiment ; but 
most of all they teach respect for the little and 
the obscure. 


A NOBLE DEED IS A STEP TOWARD 
GOD. 


I count this thing to be grandly true: 
That a noble deed is a step toward God, 
Lifting the soul from the common sod 

To a purer air and.a broader view. 


We rise by the things that are under our feet, 
By what we have mastered of greed and gain, 
By the pride deposed and the passion slain, 

And the vanquished ills that we hourly meet. 


We hope, we aspire, we resolve and trust 
When the morning calls us to life and light; 
But our feet grow weary, and ere the night 

Our hearts are trailing the sordid dust. 


We hope, we aspire, we resolve, we pray, 
And we think we mount the air on wings 
Beyond the recall of sensual things, 

While our feet still cling to the heavy clay. 


Wings for the angels, but feet for the men: 
We may borrow the wings to find the way, 
We may hope and aspire and resolve and 

. pray; 

But our feet must rise, or we fall again. 

Only in dreams is a ladder thrown 
To the weary earth from the sapphire walls; 
But the dream departs and the vision falls, 

And the sleeper wakes on his pillow of stone. 


Heaven is not reached at a single bound, 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the weary earth to the vaulted skies; 
And we mount to its summit round by round. 


J. G. HoLLANp. 


LETTER-BOX. 


CHANGED MEANINGS. 


Iam a word of three letters, meaning a space en- 
closed with paper, wood, or iron, and having a cover. 

Iam the same word meaning a tree which is used 
for borders in the garden. 

I am the same word meaning a blow on the ear. 


I am the same word meaning to fight with the fists. 

I am a word meaning a mark to shoot at. 

I am the same word meaning the thick end of any- 
thing. 

I am the same word meaning one who is ridiculed. 
_ I am the same word meaning a cask holding 126 
wine gallons. 

I am the same word meaning to strike with the head 
or horns. 

I am a word meaning an offspring. 

I am the same word meaning to sit on eggs. 

I am the same word meaning to cover chickens. ° 

I am the same word meaning to think anxiously. 

I am a word meaning a hairy instrument. 

I am the same word meaning a brisk attack. 

I am the same word meaning a thicket. 

I am the same word meaning to sweep lightly. 

Mary WILTon. 


A NEW PASTIME. 
Namg these famous animals : — 


An insect that saved the life of a prophet. 

The dog that died of joy at the sight of his master. 
The bird that brought a token of safety. 

The donkey that reproved a prophet. 

The bear that acted as schoolmaster. 

The cat that was wiser than a philosopher. 

The bird that is the symbol of a goddess. 


BIBLICAL CHARADE. 


A WICKED queen once gave command 

To kill a neighbor for his land; 

But, ere they did the deed accursed, 

They set the victim on my first, 

Caught in a thicket by his head, 

My second died in some one’s stead ; 

The father of a peaceful flock 

And one of Obed’s mighty stock. 

My whole a merchant prince, who for his toil 

Had yearly dole of po and wine and oil. 
G. M. W. 


CONUNDRUMS VI. AND VII. 


I am something. Take my first letter away, take 
my second letter away, take my third letter away, take 
all my letters away, and I remain just the same. 


WuaArt is it we eat for breakfast and drink for dinner ? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. II. 


Eniema III.— Louisa May Alcott. 

Eniema TV.— William Ellery Channing. 

Har anp Hatr PuzzuE.— Coolie, cooper, cooler, 
confer, consul, convoy. 

BIBLICAL CHARADE.— Babel. 

A New Pastime.— Cleopatra; Robin Hood; Cin- 
derella; Faust’s Marguerite; Robert Burns; Martin 
Luther; Eve, Paris, William Tell, Sir Isaac Newton; 
iadaane 

Conunprum III.—A brush. 

ConunpRuM IV.— Because it comes in the middle 
of day. 


WE have received correct answers to puzzles in No. 
I. from Henry A. Jenks. 


Christianity is within a man, even as he 1s 
gifted with reason. It is associated with your 
mother’s chair, and with the first remembered tones 
of her blessed voice. CoLERIDGR. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


(A BI-WEEKLY.) 


The uniform subscription price of EVERY OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday Schools 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. Twenty-two num- 
bers constitute a volume. 
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